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280 yournal of American Folk- Lore. 

3, Agriculture ; 4, Plantes ; 5, Mddecine et Hygiene du peuple ; 6, 
Mceurs et Coutumes (I.); 7, Fables et Contes; 8, Astronomie et Me'te'or- 
ologie populaires ; 9, Chansons; 10, Sorcellerie, Magie, Divination; 11, En- 
fantines et Jeux; 12, Blason ; 13, Moeurs et Coutumes (II.); 14, Etres 
merveilleux (II.) ; 15, Calendrier. 

These titles are again subdivided ; thus, under No. 13, we have Le me- 
nage et la famille, Metiers et occupations, Vente, Donations enfantines, 
Formules d'obsecration, etc. 

We cite a few of the notices of Belgian folk-lore with which the questions 
are interspersed. The conception of a ghost is that of a being dressed in 
white and carrying chains ; he is usually the spirit of a former proprietor, 
who appears to demand prayers which may ameliorate his own lot, or that 
of others ; a person whom he has murdered (p. 134). Every old castle 
is supposed to contain a treasure guarded by a goat with golden horns. 
This goat is considered as an old inhabitant of the castle who returns 
under this form as a penalty for his crimes (135). Grottoes are believed 
to be inhabited by dwarfs ; and it is said that it was formerly the practice 
to carry to the mouth of the cave objects to be repaired, such as shoes, 
iron tools, etc., care being taken to deposit with them a cake, or fruits, or 
money. On the next day the things left would be found in good condition 
(136). On the first of January, in lighting the first fire, it is usual to say, 
"I wish you a good year, in the guard of God." On the same day, in 
drawing the first pail of water, a handful of salt is thrown into the well, 
with the same wish, which is also repeated about the fruit trees, which are 
wrapped with wisps of straw lighted as torches (138). On Christmas eve, a 
piece of bread and a pint of water are deposited on the window-sill, or at 
the door of the stable, and at midnight bread, water, and hay are blessed 
(152). It is believed that, in entering a new house, one of the dwellers 
will die, were it only a cat (126). Fire is given away with reluctance, al- 
though it is common for a woman who is late with her work to borrow fire 
from a neighbor (127). Compare what is said about borrowing fire in Ire- 
land. 

The method of the Belgian question-book appears to us admirable, and 
the citations will show how rich and interesting is the field of observation 
in that country, and how closely modern superstition is connected with the 
most primitive customs and beliefs. 

W. W. N. 

Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. Argyllshire Series. No. III. 
Folk and Hero Tales. Collected, edited, translated, and annotated 
by the Rev. J. MacDougall. With an Iniroduction by Alfred Nutt. 
London: David Nutt, 270-271 Strand. 1891. 8vo, pp. xxix., 311. 
No. IV. The Fians : Stories, Poems, and Traditions of Fionn and 
his Warrior Band. Collected entirely from Oral Sources by John 
Gregorson Campbell, Minister of Tiree. With Introduction and 
Bibliographical Notes by Alfred Nutt. Pp. xxxvii., 292. 

These two volumes — most attractive in typographical execution — con- 
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tinue a series initiated and directed by Lord Archibald Campbell, the first 
volume being " Craignish Tales " (1889), collected by the Rev. J. Mac- 
Dougall ; and the second volume, " Folk and Hero Tales," collected by the 
Rev. D. Maclnnes, and provided with Notes and an Introduction by the 
Editor and by Alfred Nutt (Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, 1890). 
The inclusion of Gaelic texts is a most welcome feature of the series. If 
the same activity could be extended to Ireland, the reproach against Brit- 
ish scholarship, arising out of the neglect of the rich Gaelic material, would 
be in a measure obviated ; this duty is most justly urged by Mr. Nutt. 
The latter, in his valuable Introduction to the fourth volume of the series, 
gives an account of Zimmer's doctrine respecting the semi-Norse origin of 
the Fenian saga, already noted in this Journal, and of the objection 
brought against it. As for the tales themselves, both volumes illustrate in 
a most interesting way the astonishing wealth of poetry and fertility of in- 
vention characteristic of the population of the Highlands of Scotland and 
of Ireland. The stories of Mr. MacDougall contain several answering to 
the type of the marchen, while those of Mr. Campbell are entirely devoted 
to the saga, an account being given of its principal personages. 

Mr. Nutt criticises somewhat severely a remark made by the writer, to 
the effect that many modern Irish tales are " simply literal translations of, or 
trifling alterations of a common European stock" (vol. iv. No. 12, p. 84). 
The choice of the word " literal " was unfortunate ; it was not intended to 
assume that Irish tales were borrowed from published colltctionsof Italian, 
French, or English marchen, — although in certain cases this might be 
maintained, — but only that a transference took place by word of mouth, in 
general at a time before such printed volumes existed. In the case of 
English fairy tales, we see that imported French and German stories have 
taken the place of the national tales, though the latter were kindred in 
type. The same thing, as we believe, happened in Gaelic popular tradition ; 
tales obtained from abroad, on account of their agreeableness or novelty, 
continually superseded older narratives. At the same time, the language 
and certain traits of the more ancient domestic tales were made to mingle 
with the foreign ones ; while, on the basis of the latter, new relations were 
continually invented, taking up both native and introduced notions into new 
wholes. This process being continued indefinitely, the problem of the 
origin of folk-tales becomes infinitely complicated. Certain traits, however, 
survive, belonging to the older mythology, and calculated to throw light 
upon ancient conceptions ; while the aesthetic interest of the tales is un- 
affected by questions respecting their source. We do not understand that 
there is any essential difference of principle between ourselves and Mr. 
Nutt on this point, although he is inclined to claim for the essential ideas 
of Celtic lore a greater degree of originality and independence than the 
writer is disposed to allow. These remarks apply to the marchen ; in the 
saga, on the other hand, the conservatism of the tale-tellers has been much 
greater : yet here, also, it will be found that imported notions have mingled 
with the original stories, and sometimes become the foundation of whole 

narratives. 

W. W.N. 



